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BETHLEHEM: A PILGRIMAGE. 
BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
(Concluded from page 275.) 

: At Tabitha’s Well, we left the cactus-bor- 

dered lanes and orange groves, and came out 
into these wide flowery fields. We had left 
Jaffa about two o’clock, and we plodded on 
silently till sunset. We saw the distant min- 
arets of Lydda on our left, and in front of 
us a line of distant mountains, and between, 
far away, the towers of Ramleh Arimathea 
where we were to pass the nizht. On and 
on we plodded; the towers of the town 
seemed to come no nearer. Silently we went 
along, an occasional stop to give a fresh pull 
to the cords of my palanquin; and near sun- 
set, at last, we reached the place. One by 
one the party in front disappeared behind 
the cactus-hedges that shut in the town. Has- 
san, the faithful dragoman, went on to lead 
the way. Then we, too, turned in among the 
high cactus shrubs, I and my mules and my 
muleteers, and passed into the short, narrow 
streets, with garden walls, or houses with col- 
ored lattices, on either side. We accom- 
plished many difficult turns, and at last 
reached a narrow gateway. What a scream- 
ing of Arabs, and backing and plunging of 
mules, it took to get in! And, when we 
were in, it was but a small court-yard; and 
my palanquin, with its mules, could only 
atand in it crossway. But where were the 
rest of the party? where were their horses, 
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and where were the pack-horses? Even 


these had been in advance of me, laden with 
valises and bags and boxes. C.’s hat-box, 
that had come by mistake, bobbing on top of 
the pile; and our supper hanging on the 
side of oue of the horses, in the shape of some 
live hens, who had begun by making some 
complaint, screaming with the rest, at our 
start, but had philosophically stopped, and 
gone the latter part of the journey as silently 
as the rest. . 

It was not possible that all of these could 
have been unpacked and cleared away. Could 
I have arrived at the wrong place? A crowd 
of monks surrounded me with their straight, 
high, brimless hats, and long black gowns. 
Latin monks they must be, though they could 
jabber nothing but Arabic. Now, we were 
to go to the Russian convent, and the rest of 
the party must have gone there; and my 
Arabs had brought me to the Latin con- 
vent! 

But they seemed quite satisfied with their 
prowess, put a chair temptingly at the tail of 
the front mule, opened the door, and would 
fain have lifted me out. I was in despair, 
and appealed to the monks in all the langua- 
ges I could muster. But they were not so 
learned as monks in general are reputed to 
be, or else their set of languages was differ- 
ent from mine. They still invited me to get 
out, with true Arab aa In vain I 
tried the name of the “consul,” which usu- 
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ally strikes terror into the heart of an Arab. 
They were only more eager to do me a ser- 
vice. Toget me out of the palanquin must have 

ed to them the greatest. I cried, “ La, 
ig f” (the Arabic “ No”) emphatically. They 
only answered, “ Yes, yes !” (“Hiwa, eiwa /””) in 
the most courteous manner. At last a female 
figure appeared on thé upper walls of the 
courtyard, like Sister Anna at a tower win- 
dow, looking as outlandish as the rest. She 
listened to the clamor, and managed to hear 
my words, “ La maison Rusee ;” and, much 
to my joy, repeated them, then interpreted 
them to the monks. Apparently, they pre- 
tended never to have heard of such a place; 
but a handsome Arab boy started up and 
shouted, “ Russico, Russico !” and made signs 
that he would show the way. 

Hope returned. After all, I was not to be 
stranded in an unknown Latin convent, far 
from my friends; but, alas! how could we 
ever get out of the courtyard? The mules 
began to plunge worse than ever, the Arabs 
to yell. I would fain now have accepted the 
chair, and left the machine while they were 
turning it; but “ La, la!” (“ No, no!”’) so I 
held to the sides and my breath. The new- 
ly-found Arab guide danced a saraband, 
shouting, “ Russico/”” a word he took up in- 
stead of “ Muscovito,” the proper term; and, 
somehow, we managed to get out of the 
courtyard without an upset, and without 
knocking down any of the monks. 

And now we went on through the narrow 
streets again; the Arab youth dancing still 
at my side, and murmuring occasionally, 
“ Backsheesh, backsheesh.” I suspected him a 
little of taking us round some unnecessary 
back streets by way of enhancing his services, 
and in hopes of more backsheesh. But, at 
last, we turned up at the entrance to a larger 
courtyard. I did not venture to go in till I 
had summoned Hassan ; for I was not at all 
sure I had arrived at the right place. But 
there he came! flying down some stone steps, 
with sleeves rolled up, for he was in the midst 
of cooking the chickens. He helped me out, 
used severe language to the Arabs and to 
the boy who clamored for “ backsheesh,” and, 
I am afraid, dismissed him without giving 
him all he expected. We heard faint clam- 
ors for “ backsheesh” coming up from below 
for some time. 

I found the rest of the party assembled in 
a broad up-stairs courtyard, with a row of 
whitewashed chambers going round two 
sides. All the rest had had their adventures. 
E. and S., exhausted with their horses, had 
walked into town leading them, and had 
been lost too. How tired we were! and sat 
down on broad stone steps, looking off on a 
glowing sunset, on the strange scenery about. 


How hungry we were! so that we did not 
stop to think of the chickens hanging by their 
legs all the way from Jaffa, but ate them, 
broiled, with a relish. And there were eggs 
too, and delicious coffee and tea even, brought 
by the R’s; and we got out Murray’s “ Syria,” 
and read in the Acts of the Apostles about 
Lydda and Peter,—and we went to bed. Our 
rooms were like convent-cells, with stone 
floors, and whitewashed walls, and iron bed- 
steads. The ceilings were arched (as are 
those of ull upper rooms in Syria,) meeting in 
@ point in the middle, all whitewashed clean- 
ly to receive the pilgrims that throng along 
in time for Easter every year. 

So we went to sleep as pilgrims; and, in 
the waking, I could easily seem to be a pil- 
grim in the Holy Land. Across the wide- 
opened windows were iron bars; and a clear 
sky, bright with the sunrise, shone through. 
The windows looked out upon the ruined 
stone towers of an old church; and in and 
out the broken arches of the windows flew 
sparrows, singing gayly, and in between the 
stones of the ruin grew the thick leaves and 
the yellow flowers that we afterwards knew 
to be hyssop. A fresh air of some strange 
place came breathing in; and from a dis- 
tance rose somestrains of music. It sounded 
like a chorus of monks,—a miéserere off the 
stage,—and no wonder, because it was indeed 
the matins sounding up from the convent. 

And this was my first waking in the coun- 
try of which I had read and dreamed so 
much. And the air and the sound and the 
sight were indeed all so Oriental, so strange, 
so different from any former life, that I could 
fully realize that I was in an old, old world, 
—in the land of the Bible. There was the 
clear eastern sky; and its morning silence 
was broken by the screams of the Arabs in 
the courtyard below, coming mingled with 
the solemn chant from the convent, and the 
gay twittering of the birds in.the tower of the 
church, which I could see rising upon the 
level of my arched windows. This church, 
most picturesque with its broken walls, was 
built by the Crusaders; for this town of 
Ramleh, where we were passing our first 
night in Asia, was the encampment of Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion. 

So we were pilgrims too, along with Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, and Louis IX., and God- 
frey de Bouillon,—all the dear old heroes of 
history and story ; and pilgrims farther back, 
—old Jerome, that lived so long in his rocky 
cell in the Grotto of the Nativity, and the 
Empress Helena, the first to come and build 
churches over sacred places, back to the wise 
men of the East, the earliest pilgrims to the 
birthplace at Bethlehem. And with us were 
modern pilgrims,—the Spanish countess who 
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proposed to walk on foot to Jerusalem from 
Jaffa, but consented to accept the night’s 
shelter of the convent ; uncouth Russian pil- 
grims, dressed in skins, bringing their fami- 
lies ; women and children heaped into bas- 
kets borne on camels; strange looking wo- 
men, some richly dressed in picturesque 
shawls, some poor, and begging their way 
from convent to convent. There were Mus- 
sulman pilgrims, who were come to the tomb 
of Moses, as a holy shrine, on the borders of 
the Dead Sea. 

All these might have felt some disappoint- 
ment in reaching the Holy Land. It might 
have been for them that the vision came no 
nearer in one spot of the earth than another. 
They could have said with the holy Rabia, 
the woman held as sainted among the Mo- 
hammedans,— 

**O heart! weak follower of the weak ! 

That thou shouldst traverse land and sea, 

In this far place that God to seek 

Who long ago had come to thee !”’ 


For all of these came to a land which they 
believed was made holy by the very presence 
of God Himself, living, suffering, and dying 
on earth. 

But, feeling that our own far-away land 
was holy with the very presence of God ; 
that, from the freedom and liberty of thought 
it offers to all, men can draw nearer to Him 
there than in any other country in the world, 
—this land where Christ was born becomes 
more sacred to us than to any of these. We 
come to seek a nearer acquaintance with 
Jesus. We draw nearer here to the life of 
Him who brought God nearer to us. Here 
better could we understand the clearness and 
the purity of His words. 

Into the cool atmosphere of our Western 
thought has been brought the warm fervor of 
an Eastern religion. But more than ever in 
the Eastern country of its birth did I feel 
that Christianity was greater than the coun- 
try where it was born. I could see, that, if 
Christ were to walk again in the courts of 
the mosque at Jerusalem as He walked in 
the courts of the temple, He would still find 
the same sins to rebuke; that the pure relig- 
ion that glows in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and in all the words of Jesus, comes from no 
mere Eastern fervor of atmosphere, but is the 
high inspiration of the reformer of the world. 

In this land, we can draw very near the 
person of Christ. In Egypt, there lies buried 
in the kings’ tombs the complete picture of 
all its old life of thousands of years ago, 
strangely and wonderfully preserved ; but, in 
Syria, one walks in the midst of such a pic- 
ture, with all its characters moving iti glow- 
ing — and costume,—the characters of the 

ible. 















ings. 
field that could rival Solomon in his glory ; 
the same shepherd carefully tending his 
lambs. 
and grottos, the women drawing water at the 
fountains. * . * ° 








We walk up and down the rugged side of 


Olivet, and through the deep valleys that 
bound Jerusalem ; and we know that Jesus 
must have walked through these very paths, 
and lingered to look at these same wonderful 


ictures of Jerusalem, as she rises up sudden- 
y before our eyes in our returning wander- 
We see the same gay flowers of the 


We see the cattle stabled in caves 


We had travelled up and down the rug- 


ged mountains over which the pathway leads 


to Bethlehem; they are the same rugged 
mountains on which David watched his sheep. 
We had clambered down the narrow streets 
of Bethlehem. Then we had visited the 
Latin church, underneath the great roof that 
covers all the various churches that nestle 
round the spot called the Grotto of the Na- 
tivity. There must be three stairways to this 
place, because these three churches fight for 
precedence, and each must come his own way 
to the sacred place. 

I have seen, that, since the declaration of 
the Infallibility of the Pope, the Latin and 
Armenian churches at Bethlehem have had 
a division. They had consented to come 
down the same stairway to the Grotto of the 
Nativity ; and each party agreed in turn to 
sweep the staircase. But now neither will 
allow the other the sweeping; and the Mos- 
lem authorities have istaaloedh and have 
taken possession of the staircase, and allow 
neither party to sweep it,—so it goes unswept. 

But when we were there, was a time of 
peace; we went down the Latin staircase, 
and our Latin monk took us up that of the 
Greek church. 

I saw, indeed, there, three different ways 
leading to the one holy spot,—a symbol and 
indication of all the differences, the myriad 
differences, in the Christian Church ; but I 
saw on the stone pavement, — by thelittle 
wax tapers that pilgrims had left there, these 
words inscribed, “ Hie natus est Christus” 
(“ Here was Christ born ;”) and I felt that I 
stood on holy ground. I felt the stony moun- 
tains of Bethlehem shutting mein. I saw 
again the little child in the arms of its 
mother. I thought of the small, feeble life, 
once glimmering there, and of the great ex- 
tending present life of Christianity. 

And since then, when I come to our 
great working Western world, with its days 
and hours seething with life and marked out 
with duty, there comes to me a holy radiance 
out of that little enclosure, with its still rude, 
rocky walls, and with its simple inscription: 
“ Hie natus est Christus.” 
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And the life of Christ becomes to me a 
greater miracle than ever before; not in its 
separate, special workings, nor merely in its 
grand effect. I wonder that so simple and 
pure a spirit could have arisen in the midst 
of a religion so ceremonial and external ; how 
it could have existed so simple and pure in 
the midst of a people, so living a life of the 
senses from day today. I can see that this 
lofty spirit accepted from this religion its faith 
in the ore God, and a perseverance in faith, 
—from the people in which it was born, it 
took the free, natural life of humanity. * * 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WAS IT A MEETING? 

** Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.”’ 

The Yearly Meeting of Friends in Phila- 
delphia had closed its labors. The different 
sittings were largely attended ; love predomi- 
nated, and the Gospel was preached with 
eloquence and power. At the mid-week meet- 
ings for worship on Race street, nearly four 
thousand persons were in attendance. With 
feelings of spiritual strength renewed by this 
intercourse with my friends, on the succeeding 
Fifth-day my horse and I wended our way to 
my own little meeting near home, which is so 
near to the large city I had lately left, that 
the reflection of its gas lights can be seen 
upon a cloudy eve. How marked the change ! 
There, the never-ceasing pulsations of human- 
ity ; here, the beauty and the peacefulness of 
nature. 

The day was lovely ; peace seemed to over- 
spread the werld, and there was peace and 
love and harmony within my own breast. 

The old stone meeting-house, built during 
the struggles of the revolutionazy war, and 
marked with the year prior to that in which 
our States declared their independence of the 
mother country, stands, as our fathers’ protest 
in stone against all wars and fightings, even 
those which seem to bring in their train most 
benefits. Situated beside a forest, with iv 
trained on its walls and overshadowed by 
noble “old oaks, commanding an extended 
view over a beautiful agricultural country, 
few meeting-houses have been more happily 


located; while on the adjoining slope, as | 


and were about to test their strength in a 
wider sphere; from the forest came the song 
of the wood-robin, pouring forth its happiness 
in sweet melody. 

And there, in that plain old meeting-house, 
from its associations dearer to me than domed 
abbey, and with music sweeter than cathedral 
choir, I worshipped—aye, worshipped in spirit 
and in truth—the God of my being, the pro- 
tecting Father of us all. 

Time passed; the meeting closed ;—the 
meeting? There was no one to take me by 
the hand; I was alone,—yet, not all alone. 
The wood robin was there, and the Pewit and 
her young, and, over all, an overshadowing 
influence ; it was love, and God is love,—and 
God was there. 

As I left that meeting-house, I felt in my 
heart it was good for me that I had been 
there. Even Henry appeared to feel the in- 
fluence; for, as I moved him from the oak 
that had sheltered him, I seemed to disturb 
his meditations. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN TAULER. 


The brief sketch of the life of this remark- 
able man, published in the three past numbers 
of the Intelligencer, will no doubt be interest- 
ing to many aspirit “ hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness,” whose appetites will no 
doubt be sharpened to know more of John 
Tauler, and of the character of his teachings. 
The author of the sketch now published seems 
not to be aware that the life of this interesting 
character has been published in English ; and 
as the same impression has been produced 
upon the minds of the readers of the Jntelli- 
gencex who do not know to the contrary, I 





| will advise all who are interested, that Wiley 


& Halsted, New York, published in 1858 the 
life of Tauler, with twenty-five of his sermons. 
The following is a copy of the title-page: 
“The History and Life of the Reverend 
Doctor John auler, of Strasbourg; with 


y | Twenty-five of his Sermons (Temp 1340). 


Translated from the German, with additional 
notices of Tauler’s life and times, by Susanna 
Winknorth, translator of Theologia German- 
ica; and a preface by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, with an introduction by Prof. Rus- 


though looking down and watching over the | sell D. Hitchcock.” 


scenes of their earthly labors, the transient 
owners of that beautiful country through four 
generations, sleep their last sleep. 





This life of Tauler is profitably interesting 
to all such as desire a knowledge of the work- 


| ings of the Spirit upon willing souls. Many 


It was in this meeting-house that I, that | of the learned in the middle ages were in the 
habit of lecturing and preaching in Latin, 
and of signing their own names in Latin, 
which of course made them somewhat longer 
than if in the mother-tongue; this was the 
case with Tauler, who is universally known 
as Tauler, and not Taulerus. 


lovely day, took my seat to worship. A 
heavenly calm seemed to overspread every- 
thing; under the eve of the portico of the 
house, as if claiming its protecting care, a 
Pewit had built her nest, and not in vain, for 
the little birdlings had outgrown their home, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ CIRCULAR MEETINGS.” 

The editorial of Sixth month 17th says 
that “it is easier to see what is needed to be 
done than to take wise and efficient means to 
supply that need ;” and that “ in every move- 
ment of the kind, a religious concern origina- 
ting in the mind of an individual must be the 
basis.” I am aware that any movement will do 
but little for us, or the world, unless originat- 

ing in a living concern in one or many minds. 

But if Society were willing to aid the concern, 
the work ought to be more wisely done than 
if left to individual action. If our meetings 
could but feel a life in the work, their guard- 
ianship ought to keep in check the wayward 
zeal of impulsive minds. But if the Ufe is 
wanting, then aid will do but little, and then 
counsels fail to reach the witness. And if 
none have life, no movement, whether for 
Circular Meetings or aught else, had best be 
undertaken. 

But I am clear in the conviction that the 
hearts of many are being aroused to more re- 
ligious life and labor. And though we may 
not “stimulate ourselves into the same zeal 
that characterized our early Friends,” yet 
“the duties incident to our present condition ” 
do surely call for earnest active labor, for the 
intelligent promulgation of the fundamental 

rinciples of Quakerism. Can the mind that 
is alive to the religious welfare and progress 
of human kind, look abroad and see the 
fields as white unto harvest,—see the people 
more ready to receive the truth in its sim- 
plicity than they ever before haye been,— 
and not feel that we each and all have im- 
portant duties, which if unperformed will leave 
us verily guilty concerning our brother. 
Though the task may not be ours to hew out 
a path or plow up the soil, yet as the early 
pioneers have done this, and thereby opened 
the way for the spread of our principles, and 
prepared the soii for the reception of the good 
seed, is it not equally important that we now 
sow that seed, and thus endeavor to perfect 
the work so. nobly begun? When we see 
among all denominations a disposition to in- 
quire into the correctness of the basis of their 


‘organizations, and a desire to seek after the 


higher, purer truths of religion, should we 
not feel that ours is the age in which, by 
using the talents that are given us, more may 
be effected for the religious improvement of 
the race, than at any former period? 

Should not considerations like these be the 
means of arousing all our spiritual sensibili- 
ties? And though no “ extraordinary emer- 

cies ” have arisen, do not our great oppor- 
tunities call for more consecration of mind 
and heart in the performance of duties which 
the present condition of the religious world 


ee Ee ee 


has laid upon us? That these duties may be 
well and truly performed, and the good work 
carried on, is the prayer of one whose gpirit 
has travailed through years of discourage- 
ment, but who now believes that a brighter 
day is coming; and in this hope feels called 
upon to endeavor to warm the hearts of 
others. W.L, 
Makefield, 6th mo, 23d, 1871. 





LETTERS FROM THE WEST. NO. 3. 
(Continued from page 263.) 
On tae Wine, 5th mo. 3lst, } 
Via Illinois Central R. R. 

The moon shone go brightly last night, that 
I begrudged the hours required for repose. My 
companion left at early dawn, as we were 
passing through a most charming section of 
country. I had lost much that was beautiful, 
but was up in time to see castle-crowned hills 
and crumbling walls, overgrown with ivy, 
whose solid foundations were laid “ when the 
mountains were brought forth,” and whose 
history is to be found written in the rocks, 
by the Great Architect. Nothing in the way 
of scenery has ever impressed me as do these 
broken masses. I seem to be flying past vast 
ruins of some immense city, about such as 
travelers in the East, among the earlier civ- 
ilizations, tell wonderful stories. Just now a 
wall runs along parallel with the road. It 
is of considerable height, large trees have 
grown out of the crevices, and vines and 
shrubbery half conceal its irregularity ; it 
ends where the hill rises perpendicularly 
from a small river, clear and sparkling, that 
winds in and out among the rocky undula- 
tions. I involuntarily strain my eyes to catch 
a glimpse of what is behind. It is so real, 
so like the huge architectural works of man, 
that one cannot help wanting to discover a 
stately human habitation of corresponding 
proportions within its enclosure. 

From the time we leave Warren, at day- 
break, until we reach Galena, a distance of 
27 miles, the face of the country presents the 
same castellated appearance. After leaving 
Galena, which by the way looks exceedingly 
well from the railroad, the hills are less beau- 
tiful, the land being more level. All watch 
with much anxiety for the first glimpse of 
the Mississippi. Our approach is indicated 
by a stretch of marshy ground, rank with 
summer vegetation and flooded with water. 
We pass rapidly along, and halt at last at 
the miserable little town of Duleith, in full 
view of the mighty river, which we cross 
on a bridge to Dubuque, where breakfast is 
provided and time allowed all the hungry 
ones to satisfy, as best they can, the cravings 
of the appetite. 

Dubuque, as seen from the station, is but a 
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counterpart of her sister over the river, but I 
was told that on the bluffs the view is very 
fine; many elegant residences have been 
erected, and large and handsome stures adorn 
her business thoroughfares. We pass through 
a tunnel at least one half a mile long, cut 
through the bluff, and are off again over the 
long stretch of prairie that lies between the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, a distance of 
326 miles. There is a great charm about 
this vast sea of living green, spreading 
everywhere in graceful undulations. We 
stop frequently, there being 39 stations on 


the road between the two rivers. Many of 


these are towns without houses or inhabitants, 
only in prospect ; very many are flourishing 
trade centres, which, doubtless, in time, will 
become important cities. I can scarcely see 
any limit to the developement of this won- 
derful section. Now we see an emigrant 
train of four wagons winding along the road 
that follows a little ravine, where a low 
growth of cottonwoods affords shade from 
the burning heat. Cows and oxen, and men 
walking leisurely along, complete the picture. 


Many of the wagon trains are composed of 


emigrants of small means. These often stop 
where work is brisk, labor awhile, gather up 
a little to add to their slim stock, and again 
move on until they find a desirable location 
on which to settle. What fields of corn, what 
acres upon acres of spring wheat, green and 
thrifty! No wonder such huge grain eleva- 
tors as they have in Chicago, are needed. 
In a field just passed, a two-horse cultivator 
is being driven through the corn, a little colt 
following close upon the heels of its dam. I 
understand all these vast corn-fields are 
worked with machinery. Now the road runs 
through low timber and chapperel, from 
which we emerge into the same sea of green, 
but most beautifully diversified with flowers, 
and the first roses give forth their fragrance. 
They are on low bushes, scarcely a foot high, 
but scattered about in profusion. At Inde- 
pendence, we see mills on a very pretty 
stream. The town looks well. Cedar Falls 
is another pretty and thriving place; a river 
from which I was told the town gets its 
name, runs through it. There is some tim- 
ber, and around many of the more prosper- 
ous farmers’ homes, cottonwood trees are 
planted to break the force of the winds, which 
sweep over these prairies with great violence. 
The larger part of the houses have not a 
green thing above a foot in height in sight 
of them. Of course, when the corn crop is 
of full size, it makes an exception. All 
trace of tree or shrub is at last lost sight of, 
and for a circuit of at least 50 miles, the eye 
finds nothing to rest upon, east, west, north 
or south, but the occasional log hut of the 


es 








settler, the blue sky, and the undulating sea 


of living green. As we fly rapidly along, the 


same monotony of sight greets us. Yet to 


me it is not tedious. It seems so fresh 
from the hand of our Father—a renewal of 
His benefaction, not marred by the unsightly 
stump or half-charred logs that so disfigure 
more Eastern settlements. It seems to invite 
the thrifty farmer to come and take pusses- 
sion, plow, sow, and in due time reap, all 
with less labor than in heavily wooded re- 
gions is required to clear the land. We 
have passed many emigrant trains, all similar 
to the one seen first. For many miles an un- 
broken solitude reigns supreme, then again 
we come into a strip of cottonwoods, and see 
many plantations of trees, mostly cotton- 
wood, which grows mes and makes a good 
shade, besides being excellent for fuel. Coal 
is plenty in the neighborhood of Webster 
City. A branch road runs to the mines, a 
mile or so distant, which are being worked 
extensively. 

Late in the afternoon we reach Fort 
Dodge, where we stop for the night. I take 
a coach for the best hotel, which proves to be 
but a shabby affair. The town has a thriv- 
ing look, and some of the stores and private 
residences are well built, The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad has done everything for this 
section of Iowa. All the stations have well- 
built houses, and.every facility for transpor- 
tation and passage is afforded. There is but 
one track, yet the numerous turnouts, with 
the unbroken view, make danger of collis- 
ion very small. The day. has been most 
charming ; no traveler could ask a better. I 
retire early, but it is long before sleep finds 
me a willing votary. The whip-poor- will tells 
his mournful story to the bright faced moon, 
that is smiling complacently on him the 
while. My room is small, dirty, and close; 
the window looks out upon an ill-kept yard, 
but the clear blue of the vault above invites 
to contemplation “The peace of God which 
passeth understanding,” stills the tumult of 
thought, and at last I am lost in the oblivion 
of repose. 

Sixth mo. 1st.—I will see the muddy waters 


of the Missouri before noon to-day, said I,° 


as I awoke with the dawn of this bright day. 
The cars were to start at six—I had nearly an 
hour. How delightful to spend the interven- 
ing time among the profusion of wild beauty 
that formed the suburbs of Fort Dodge. 
The thought resolved itself into action. I 
found the beauty, but lost my passage. There 
was no alternative but stay over until the 
same hour next day, or take a seat in the 
caboose of a freight train going an hour 
later, and which would reach Sioux City late 
in the afternoon. I chose the latter, and re- 
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ceived the kindest attention from the con- 
ductor. We travel very slowly, putting off 
or taking on freight at every station. Most 
of the stations on this part of the route are 
mere stopping places, without other buildings, 
though laid out in town lots, with spacious 
streets. Doubtless there will be settlers in 
all of them before the summer , but it 
appears to me they will have a hard time of 
it. There is so little timber that even the 
most simple and rude house must be costly, 
and the water is so inferior, and there are so 
few springs or streams, that in the winter es- 
pecially, there must be great exposure and 
suffering. None but the strong and hopeful 
should ever seek homes in this region. I 
see many pale, delicate women, who look 
out of place in this rough life. 

The finest scenery on this road is in the 
vicinity of Storm Lake, a charming sheet of 
water lying out on the prairie, clear and 
sparkling. Thousands of trees have been 
oe around it, and a spacious avenue 
eads from the station to the margin of its 
waters. The town is mostly on the opposite 
side of the railroad, but a large park has 
been laid out aud planted with trees and 
shrubbery between the railroad and the lake. 
Doubtless in a few years this will be one of 
the most delightful places for summer resort 
in all this region of country. I was informed 
that gunning parties from the Atlantic States’ 
come out here to shoot wild duck. Fish, 
some of them weighing one hundred pounds, 
are caught in abundance. 

Cherokee and LeMars are points of inter- 
est to settlers, and will soon become import- 
ant places. At length we reach Sioux City 
and the turbid waters of the Missouri. I take, 
lodgings in a hotel overlooking the river from 
the balcony, and watch the swift current 
as it winds along in and out between the 
bluffs, which on the Iowa side rise abruptly 
from the water’s edge, a little beyond the 
city. In front of the hotel at the river bank 
is a rude reservoir, capable of holding several 
hundred gallons of water, to which is attached 
a sort of apparatus for raising water from the 
river. A bony white horse patiently trudges 
round and round from morning till night to 
keep the wheel in motion; water-tight 
wagons are driven under and filled from the 
reservoir, and in this way nearly all the 
water used in the city is obtained. It is 
very muddy, but soon settles, though it sel- 
dom becomes quite clear. I had intended to 
notice in place the windmills that are seen at 
all the water stations along the road over 
which we traveled today. They are used for 
supplying water to the engines. 

he steamer on which I am to go up the 
Missouri is at the wharf receiving freight, 


but will not leave before Seventhday. A 
note from G. informs of his inability to 
leave the agency long enough to meet me at 
this place. I have traveled thus far without 
accident, and am willing to risk the remain- 
der, though it is said the Missouri is perhaps 
ns most dangerous river to navigate that we 
ave. 

Third—I go on board “The Miner ;” 
and find everything in the very best order; a 
stately middle-aged mulatto woman has 
charge of the state-rooms, and clean sheets 
and fresh towels promise comfort. We leave 
the wharf at noon. 

Afloat on the muddy waters of this won- 
derful river, which from its entrance into the 
Mississippi, is navigable 3,300 miles! 
high bluff rises from the water on the right; 
on the other side, the land for some distunce 
back is level and covered with: coarse grass. 
The banks are constantly changing. A few 
days, even a few hours sometimes, are suf- 
ficient to throw the channel into an entirely 
different part of the river. I sit with other 
passengers in the wheel house. The pilot 
dare not leave his post, even fora few mo- 
ments, without some one competent taking 
his place, the most constant vigilance being 
required. The river is high, yet we hear 
now and then the bottom of the boat grating 
on the sand. There is a bewildering sense of 
unreality about all this part of my journey. 
It isso unlike any other I have ever taken. 
The danger enhances the excitement. Now 
the bluffs are on one side, then on the other. 
There, winding many miles inland, is the 
former course of the river, which the rushing, 
tumultuous waters, becoming impatient of the 
bend, have cut their way thiough, and thus 
saved a circuit of 20 miles to the navigator. 
Now, a deposit taken from some other place 
has been made, which throws the bluffs a 
mile or more inland. Even this is again 
being washed out, and falling in, is borne 
along to be again deposited at the caprice of 
the wilful waters. Some of the bluffs seem 
to be composed of loose sand. Many more 
are of a kind of chalky stone, which yields 
readily to the action of the water. Most of 
the bottom lands are covered with timber, 
cottonwood and willow being the most com- 
mon. Huge trees are washed out by the 
roots and carried down with the current; 
these sticking fast in the mud, as they fre- 
quently do, render the navigation of the 
river perilous. To strike one of these snags, 
as they are called, is a catastrophe which is 
almost certain to shipwreck the craft. All 
along the channel are little eddying surfaces 
where the water seems to bubble and whirl, 
as if springs were boiling underneath. It is 
the frequency of these that make falling 
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overboard a dangerous experiment, and there 
is an undertow in the river that the best 
swimmers, it is said, are afraid of. The night 
is very clear, the moon shining in unclouded 
splendor. It is not usual to run during the 
night, but the captain is anxious to make a 

uick trip, and the sky being without a 
cloud, we move on until near daylight, when 
for a few hours the engine is stopped. We 
resume our voyage when it is light enough to 
see the channel. The river presents the same 
features that it has all along. At Vermilion, 
on the Dakota side, we haul along the bank 
and put off two ladies and two children, 
coming from Canada to meet the husband of 
one of the ladies, who had preceded them to 
make ready a home in this wilderness. 

After a voyage of 170 miles, though the 
distance is only 60 miles by land, we reach 
Yancton about noon on First-day. All the 
men of the town must have turned out to 
see the arrival. There is a bustling time; 
no respect is paid to the day; freight is un- 
loaded and hauled away. Passengers who, 
like myself, are going further, look about for 
a conveyance. An open wagon large enough 
to hold all of us and our baggage is soon en- 
gaged, and in a little time we are off at full 
8 over the hills of Dakota. The face of 


the country is the same as that of Iowa. A | had not where to lay His head, and who em- 
ride of thirty miles is before us; the day is, 


warm and the wind high, the wagon without | 


cover, and it is difficult to keep an umbrella 
raised. Bald bluffs and deep ravines succeed 


each other; the latter are generally well | 
covered with timber and underbrush. The ' 


road is excellent—not a stone is to be seen. 
The hills are steep, and their descent looks 
perilous, but we get along safely. 
Many settlers from Bohemia are located 
along this road. They are thrifty, well-to-do 
ple. Large herds of cattle and many 
orses are feeding on the luxuriant grass, 
that covers with a green mantle all this vast 
prairie land. We stop at Springfield, which 
is opposite Santee Agency. It is too late to 
venture across the river in the frail canoes 
that are used for ferry boats, so Iam hospita- 
bly entertained at the house of one of G.’s 
friends. It is pleasant at least to know that 
once across the river, my long journey of 
over 1,400 miles will have terminated. 
: L. 


—_————- 0 


BeFrorE men we stand as opaque beehives. 
They can see the thoughts go in and out of 
us, but what work they do inside of a man 
they cannot tell. Before God we are as glass 
beehives, and all that our thoughts are doing 
within us He perfectly sees and understands. 


— Beecher. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








1838. 

. . « «+ Mymind since leaving the cit 
has been introduced into deep sympathy with 
the sufferings, oppressions and afflictions of 
my fellow probationers among mankind. 
Under this exercise it has appeared to me 
that the cause of these difficulties, toils and 
perplexities, very much originate in the same 
spirit that induced the Babylonish monarch 
of old to make an image of gold, and set it 
up in the plains of Dura, in the Province of 
Babylon. The habits and customs of civil- 
ized Christendom, especially in these United 
States, have made an image of gold as high 
in stature as the one alluded to, and it would 
almost seem as if all people, nations and 
languages, had fallen down and worshipped 
it. Gold, gold! or money, money! seems to 
be the great idol that prostrates in one way 
or other nearly all the people, high and low, 
rich and poor, professor and profane,—and 
among the rest Friends—the professedly 

lain, lowly-minded followers of Him who 


phatically declared of the kingdom of God, 
that it was not of or according to the govern- 
ments and customs of this world. What 
Babylonish confusion now abounds in the 
land! What guessing and reasoning and 
imagining, to find the causes of the stagna- 
tion of trade and business,—the tottering of 
the image! Like the dream of the proud 
monarch, which all the magicians, astrologers, 
soothsayers and Chaldeans, could not fathom, 
explain or interpret. Yet Daniel, in whom 
he acknowledged was the “ spirit of the holy 
Gods,” could by this holy spirit unravel the 
mystery. So Friends ought by the same 
spirit, their fundamental principle, to have 
stood firm in their testimonies to plainness, 
simplicity, moderation, self-denial and hu- 
mility, so as like Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego, not to have worshipped the image, 
nor bowed to a money-getting and money- 
spending spirit, nor the spirit of curiosity in 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye and 
the pride of life. Then, among them, as a 
city set on a hill, the light ou the candlestick 
would have shone with brightness, showing 
the excellency and safety, amid all the 
storms of fluctuating custom and fashion, a 
stability and peace derived from attention to 
the only safe Guide through time. . es 

. . « . Yesterday, I returned from 
Horsham where I had been two days, attend- 
ing two successive funerals, In a meeting 
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held after the latter, after several short com- 
munications from Jacob Ritter and one or 
two others, Jacob spoke in German for some 
time as a concluding service. His voice was 
solemn, regular and somewhat melodious; 
which induced me to suppose he was repeat- 
ing a German hymn, but I could not under- 
stand a word of it, and it was thought by 
some that there was not one German in the 
meeting. Yet I say not that it was out of 
place. The dear old man, tottering with 
age and weakness, seems full of love and 
good-will to all. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Much depends on the state of our own 
minds, when we form an estimate of persons 
and things and occurrences around us. 

. « . Iam induced to think if Friends 
were deeply enough attentive to the pure 
openings of Truth, a way would be found for 
holding Quarterly Meetings to more practi- 
cal advantage and benefit to society than is 
the present result. I wish they could be con- 
sidered more us meetings for the supervision 
of Monthly and Particular Meetings, and for 
tonference on the state of society, as respects 
the due support of all our Christian testi- 
monies. 

When I compare the state of our Society 
with the standard of Christian discipline and 
Christian character, which I surely believe 
we are called by the nature and spirituality 
of our profession to sustain and exemplify, 
I mourn and regret the loss to ourselves and 
to the community in which we are located. 
There is a brighter side view, I grant, but un- 
less the broken walls are repaired, or rather 
rebuilt, even this bright view may (and will) 
become obscured. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 8, 1871. 











In the last number of the British Friend, 
in which the proceedings of the late London 
Yearly Meeting are detailed, Isaac Robson, 
who has recently made a religious visit to 
his (orthodox) brethren in America, is re- 
ported to have said, “that there was among 
those whuse forefathers separated* from our 
Society in America, an earnest desire to be 
reunited. Friends were not at present pre- 
pared to receive them, as their views on the 


. fundamental doctrines of Christianity were 


not in full accordance with those we had al- 


* We have taken the word as I. R. evidently 
meant it, although strictly speaking, Orthodox 
Friends were the Separatists in a majority of the 
meetings. 


ways received. Yet there was manifest a 
considerable approximation to the doctrine 
of the Atonement as held by Friends, with 
whom there is a great openness for union 
when unity of view was attained.” 

We are at a loss to conceive upon what 
ground the Friend alluded to based his state- 
ment in regard to the “earnest desire for re- 
union,” but we are confident he has been 
misinformed. In an extensive knowledge of 
what has passed in the several Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends on this continent, and a large 
acquaintance among the prominent members, 
we have never heard the desire expressed for 
a reunion with so-called Orthodox Friends 
under present circumstances. It is true that 
a concern has been expressed in one or more 
of our Yearly Meetings and also by indi- 
viduals, that the several bodies which claim 
the name of Friends might cultivate a kind 
and liberal spirit toward each other. That 
they should avoid calling in question the re- 
ligious standing one of another on account of 
theological differences, and thus prove them- 
selves a peace-loving people and an example 
to the community in which they dwell. We 
should have thought that the visit of Isaac 
Robson to this country, and the want of 
“unity of view” among those to whom his 
minute was addressed, would have caused 
him to hesitate before alluding to our re 
union with a body so divided and sub divided 
on points of speculative belief. In the clos- 
ing sentence of his remarks, he does not ex- 
plain what particular phase of the popular 
doctrine of “ Atonement*” he considers as 
held by Friends; it would not therefore be 
easy to say whether there is or is not an “ap- 
proximation ” to it on the part of that section 
we represent. But this we may say, that 
neither in the published documents of our 
several Yearly Meetings nor in our ministry, 
so far as our knowledge extends, have we ob- 
served anything like an “approximation ” 
toward establishing any standard of specula- 
tive belief as a test of Christian fellowship. 


* A striking exemplification of the various shades 
of opinion held on this subject may be found in the 
two periodicals The Friend and Friends’ Review of 
this city. Under the same date, Sixth mo. 17th, 
we find an editorial in one accep:ing the doctrine of 
‘* Substitution ’ as sound; while the othcr rejects it 
as unsound, 
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Notwithstanding our many short-comings, we 
are sometimes enabled to rejoice that we in- 


creasingly keep out of view those questions | P 


in*theology which have ever had a tendency 
to divide and scatter, and that we are more 
and more united in holding up our funda- 
mental doctrine of “Christ within” which 
was the burden of the testimony of George 
Fox and his associates. When (orthodox) 
Friends of all the different shades of opinion 
are brought to the same conclusion, then and 
not till then may there be a reunion of the 
various dissevered portions of the Society of 
Friends. 


——— =~ 0 


DIED. 

WILLIAMS.—On the 12th ult., Thomas R. Wil- 
liams, a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 
The writer enjoyed a close intimacy with the de- 
ceased, and well knows the purity of his character, 
his earnest desire to avoid injury to another, and 
the pleasure he took in doing good. It was in the 
privacy of the home circle that his virtues were best 
known and most respected, endearing him to those 
about him. During his illness he expressed a de- 
sire that he might be soon released; and from the 
first seemed impressed that the time had come when 
he should ‘‘lay aside the corruptible and put on 
the incorruptible.”’ Making but little profession, 
he passed through a long life ‘‘ pure in heart,” and 
vey the promise is made that they ‘‘ shall see 

” 

BROWN.—At the residence of her brother, Jehu 
Brown, in Zanesfield, Logan Co., Ohio, on the 29th 
of First month, 1871, Rachel Brown, daughter of 
Elihu and Margaret Brown, in the 74th year of her 
age; formerly a member of Littlefalls Monthly 
Meeting, Md. 

JENKINS.—On the 22d nit, Eliza A., wife of 
Hunn Jenkins, in the 64th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Race St. Monthly Meeting. 

FOULKE.—On the 21st of Sixth month, 1871, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, George A. Newbold, 
Moorestown, N.J., Susanna C., wife of William 
Foulke, in the 69th year of her age; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

MADDEN.—O0n the 18th of Fifth month, 1871, at 
Wyoming, Kent county, Del., Thomas L. Madden, 
aged 58 years ; a member of Camden Monthly Meet- 
ing. 








From the National Standard, New York, 6th mo. 17, 1871. 
“IN PRISON AND YE VISITED ME.” 


Very little consideration, relatively, is 
given to the condition and needs of the in- 
mates of our prisons. Weak and erring men 
and women, in sore need of better, instead of 
worse conditions and surroundings, are with- 
drawn from the sight of the general public, 
for restraint and punishment, and out of 
sight, are to a great extent out of mind also, 
so long as kept in confinement. That in the 

resent condition of society restraint and con- 
Posteout are often necessary, is manifest. That 
the object of all such enforced discipline 


should be reformation rather than punish- 
ment, is not less true. Much of the present 
rison life, great as has been the improvement 
in many respects, is calculated to confirm 
rather than to cure offenders. Still more un- 
friendly to the restoration and welfare of such 
is the attitude of society generally towards 
those who for any cause have been subjected 
to imprisonment. Tosuch the world presents 
a cold, forbidding and forlorn aspect. 

We learn with much satisfaction that this 
subject has recently engaged the attention of 
several Friends, who were in attendance upon 
the Yearly Meeting held in this city. The 
Friends concerned to visit the prisons, to 
commingle and sympathize with, and to ad- 
dress their inmates, were M. E. T., a minister 
of Westchester, Pa.; James Haines, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana; and S. W., of this city. On 
the afternoon of the 28th ult., they visited 
the Tombs. Having inquired if it would be 
agreeable to him, they had an interview of a 
most interesting and touching character with 
Foster, now under sentence of death for the 
murder of Mr. Putnam. The unhappy, con- 
demned man was kindly taken by the hand 
and addressed in words of tender sympathy 
and compassion, and exhorted to a spirit of 
repentance and of trust in the All-Father. He 
was deeply affected and moved to tears. They 
could hold out to him no expectation of par- 
don or reprieve, for an exacting public opinion 
demands that he be speedily hung. He ap- 
peared, however, very grateful for their visit, 
kindly consideration and interest in his wel- 
fare. M.E.T. and J. H. subsequently ad- 
dressed the other prisoners of the Tombs, 
bearing testimony against intoxicating drinks, 
and exhorting them in words of kindly sym- 
pathy to sobriety and truthfulness. They 
were very kindly received by both the prison- 
ers and the officers of the prison, and retired 
with an assured feeling that the visit would 
be blessed for good. 

M. E. T., accompanied by 8. W. and his 
wife, afterwards visited, successively, the In- 
ebriate Asylum, and Soldier’s Retreat on 
Ward’s Island; the House of Refuge, and 
other prisons on Randall’s, and Blackwell’s 
Islands; the Home of Juvenile Delinquents, 
at Fort Washington ; and at Sing Sing. On 
the visit to Sing Sing they were accompanied 
also by J. H. Wherever they went their 
words of kindness, their warnings against in- 
temperance and vice, their exhortations to 
upright, truthful, manly and womanly ways 
of life, were listened to with much attention, 
and the good seed thus sown we doubt not 
will bring forth in due season a rich harvest 
of good results. Would that there were more 
missionaries of a kindred spirit for such time- 
ly and sorely needed service. 
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At Sing Sing, in the men’s prison, M. E. T. 
was only permitted to occupy a back seat in 
the chapel as a spectator. The privilege asked 
for her to speak to the men prisoners, or even 
to sit on the platform of the chapel during 
the meeting, which was appropriately ad- 
dressed by J. H., was denied to her because 
she was a woman! She subsequently addressed, 
very effectually, the inmates of the women’s 
prison. The chaplain at Sing Sing, also the 
warden, received them very Kindly, and ex- 
plained the denial of a hearing to M. E. T. in 
the meeting of the male prisoners by saying 
that it was peremptorily forbidden, by resolu- 
tion or direction of a State Prison Inspector, 
that any woman should speak there. We see 
no good or sufficient reason for a rule of gov- 
ernment on the part of the State Prison In- 
spectors, making an invidious distinction be- 
tween missionary visitors on account of sex. 
If any such rule really exists, the matter 
should be followed up, some explanation 
called for,and also a modification by the 
—_ 1 et 

_ They subsequently paid a very interestin 

visit to the Colored Orphans’ ‘Asyhoin of this 
city, which replaces the one burned by the 
negro-hating rioters in the infamous July 
riots of 63. They found therein two hundred 
and sixty children, and all things considered, 
the best ordered institution they had visited. 
The children were much interested in and 
pleased with the remarks made to them. 
_ The case of Foster, condemned to execution 
in a little leas than one month, is one which 
brings up anew the question of capital pun- 
ishment. He avows that he did not intend 
to kill Mr. Putnam, and says he was uncon: 
scious of what he was doing, from excessive 
drinking. Ought such a man to be hung, 
while the Government licenses and keeps 
wide open the doors of temptation, of which 
he is the unhappy victim? Ought not some 
effort to be made to have the sentence com- 
muted to imprisonment for life? 





seldom witnessed—that the nations must be 
deafer than the adder if they do not listen to, 
and lay to heart, the lessons so impressively 
taught them by these Royal and Imperial 
personages, the most obvious and emphatic 
of which, commonplace though it be, is that 
aw taught us by one of our own poets, 
that— 

“War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.’ 

And surely another lesson which the events 
of the year proclaim with a clearness and 
emphasis which ought to carry conviction to 
all hearts, is this—that large armaments, so 
far from being preservatives of peace, are 
eminently provocative of war; and that 
there is no hope of rest or happiness for the 
world until the power of controlling the 
policy of States, and thereby deciding the 
destiny of nations, is wrested out of the 
hands of the military class, who for many 
generations have contrived, all booted aud 
spurred, to mount and ride on the neck of 
the stooping and toiling millions. It is 
hardly necessary for the Committee tosay, that 
the terrible crisis on the Continent to which 
they have just referred, and the effects, di- 
rect and indirect, that flowed from it at 
home, have principally engaged their atten- 
tion and energies during the past year. Af- 
ter the outbreak and during the continuance 
of the war, there was not much that could 
be done as respects the nations actually en- 
gaged in the confiict. 

It is sometimes made a matter of taunt 
against us by our opponents, and almost of 
reproach by some impatient friends, that 
when nations are about to plunge into mortal 
fray, the Peace Society does not rush between 
the combatants, and, as they say, put their 
principles to the test. But the truth is—and 
itis a truth to which the friends of peace 
will do well to give heed—that our time for 
labor is during peace and not in war, When 
once the tempest is unchained, when men’s 
minds are clouded by prejudice and their 
hearts inflamed with passion, to speak peace 
to them at such a moment would be like 
preaching temperance to a company of 
drunken revellers at the very moment when 
they are most “flushed with insolence and 
wine.’ The Roman orator has said, that 
laws are silent in the midst of arms; and 
not only are laws silent, but reason, religion, 
conscience and humanity are also drowned 
in the horrid din. The fruit of righteousness 
is sown in peace. But whatever could be 
done at such a time was done by the friends 
of peace at home and abroad. During the 
few days that preceded the actual conflict— 
for only a few days elapsed between the first 
signs of danger and the actual bursting of 



































EXTACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE LONDON PEACE socreTy—1871. 


The last year has been an eventful year to 
the cause of peace; for others than lecturers 
of the Peace Society have taken in hand the 
work of proclaiming the folly, the cruelty, 
the waste and wickedness of war. It is Em- 
perogs and Kings who have been the teachers 
this time. They have taught in a voice so 
loud, and with practical illustrations so ter- 
rible and appalling—in the shape of slaugh- 
tered men and despairing women, of devas- 
tated countries, and blazing villages, aud 
bombarded and famishing cities, and a gen- 
eral accompaniment of brutality, and blas- 
phemy and blood, such as the world has 
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the conflagration—the Committee communi- 
cated with their fellow-laborers on the Con- 
tinent, earnestly counselling that they 
should make some counter demonstration 
against the spirit of war that was being 
fanned so perniciously by those bent on mis 
chief. Nor were those friends wanting in 
courageous fidelity to their convictions at 
that supreme moment, though the almost 
total suppression of all freedom of the press 
and of public meetings placed them at the 
utmost disadvantage. When British diploma- 
cy was making its last effort to avert the 
breach that was so imminent, a most earnest 
and pathetic appeal from the pen of M. 
Martin Paschaud was addressed, in the name 
of the Paris International League of Peace, 
to the Emperor of the French and the King 
of Prussia. At a later period also an ad- 
dress from the same society was sent to the 
Queen of Prussia, who some years before, in 
accepting the honorary membership of that 
body, had expressed herself ag in full sym- 
pathy with their principles and objects. And 
all through the Jong agony of the conflict that 
ensued, the members of the League never 
ceased, especially through the voice of their 
eloquent secretary, M. Frederic Passy, to 
bear their testimony for peace, though it was 
like speaking in the face of a hurricane. 
Atter the great crisis at Sedan, your Com- 
mittee also addressed memorials to the King 
of Prussia and M. Jules Favre, urging mod- 
erations and concessions on both sides in the 
interests of peace. Of course all such ap- 
peals were in vain, and were made rather to 
discharge the conscience of those who made 
them than with any sanguine expectation of 
success, . ° . - 
Very often, in answer to the reports of 
what the Peace Society is doing, we are met 
by a certain class of cynical philosophers 
with the scornful question of Cui bono? 
“ What is the use of the well-meaning but 
weak-minded persons going about preaching 
peace? Do they imagine that their preach- 
ing will have any effect in arresting or con- 
tracting the tempest of human passion?” 
Well, “the foolishness of preaching” has 
been a favorite theme with philosophers from 
at least as early a time as the origin of 
Christianity. And yet nothing is more cer- 
tain than this, that if by preaching we meaa, 
as we must mean in its larger sense, the use 
of argument, persuasion, and appeal addressed 
to the understanding and conscience of man- 
kind in the interests of truth, justice, and 
humanity—the most important and lasting 
revolutions in the history of the world have 
been brought to pass by this despised agency. 
It was by preaching, that the apostles and 
their successors conquered the world to 


Christ. It was by preaching, that Peter the 
Hermit kindled the wild fanaticism of the 
Crusades. It was by preaching, that Luther 
transformed the face of Europe in the six- 
teenth century. It was by preaching, that 
Wesley and Whitfield infused new life into 
the torpid heart of England when all but 
dead with infidelity and formalism. It was 
by preaching, that Clarkson and Wilberforce 
abolished the accursed traffic which made 
merchandise of the blood and bone, and 
sinews and souls, of men. It was by preach- 
ing, that Buxton and Sturge in England, 
and Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips 
in America, smote the monster Slavery itself 
with its death-wound. It was by preaching, 
that O’Connell won emancipation for his long- 
oppressed countrymen. It was by preaching 
that Cobden and Bright got untaxed bread 
for the poor, and an unfettered commerce for 
the world. And it is by preaching, we be- 
lieve—from pulpit and platform, and press 
and free parliaments—that the heart of na- 
tions is to be so imbued with humane and 
Christian sentiment, that they will rise in 
rebellion against the iniquity of war, and say 
to their governments, of whatever nature 
they may be, “ There shall be no more of 
this. We are all brethren made of one 
blood, the children of a common father. We 
refuse to be trained to this work of mutual 
butchery ; and if there is to be any more 
fighting— 
‘ Let the men that make the quarrels 
Be the only men to fight.’ ”’ 





































OUR BROTHER'S OFFENCE. 
BY ELIZABETH M. POWELL. 

To overcome any evil in the world, it is 
necessary for every one to ask himself, “ What 
have I to do with this wrong thing? What 
can I do to make it right?’ For we are so 
bound together in the great household of God 
that the weakness of one member taxes the 
strength of all the rest; the offence of one 
brother or sister becomes the care and touches 
the responsibility of all the others. It is so 
easy to forget this. We crave some personal 
indulgence that perhaps we are strong enough 
to bear, and plant ourselves on our individual 
liberty, and console ourselves by saying, “I 
want to enjoy this, and I ought not to be de- 
prived of it because some weakling may hurt 
himself by its indulgence.” It would do to 
reason in this way if the world were peopled 
with insulated beings, if men and women were 
marble statues. But we are so constituted 
that our individual lives enter into the life of 
the world ; being overruns the limits of body, 
and mingles with all its touches, and so we 
paralyze by our weakness or renew by our 
strength the spirit of the whole. It is gloriou, 
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to realize fully that “no man liveth to himself 
alone,” and to throw ourselves unreservedly 
into the life and work of the world, resolved 
that in our limited way we will live as our 
Father does, for all. 

To overcome the evils of intemperance, we 
need first of all a baptism into the grand 
spirit of the apostle, ‘‘ Wherefore, if meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no meat 
while the world standeth, lest I make my bro- 
ther to offend.” He did not satisfy his con- 
science with the reasoning, “ Meat is as much 
a provision of God’s bounty as bread is, and 
He means it to be used reasonably. Besides, 
if I chance to be with those who sit at meat 
in the idol’s temple, I can not make a mark 
of myself by refusing the meat.” It was 
enough for him to know that his eating of 
flesh might make his brother to offend, might 
“ embolden the conscience of him that is weak 
to eat those things a are offered to idols ;” 
and he puts his personal gratification behind 
him. It was enough for him to know that it 
might make his brother to offend, and he bore 
his testimony wherever he was called to doso. 

In these days the drinking of wine leads to 
innumerable and immeasurable offences. It 
causes brothers and sisters, old and young, to 
offend grievously. Its wretched results in 
poverty and degradation are written daily, 
and daily are they lived before our eyes. 
Still the social wine-drinking goes on. Still 
does the elegant lady offer to the elegant gen- 
tleman the red wine. Still do our literary 
men, meeting in clubs, discuss poetry and his- 
tory over their wine. Still do our churches 
consecrate the wine cup in their communion 
service. And so long as wine-drinking is 
tolerated and encouraged in these high places, 
so long shall we be burdened and degraded 
by the debauchery of the low. Of what use 
is it to preach of the religion of Christ if we 
persistently ignore the characteristic that 
exalts it above all other forms of religion; 
if its ministers and churches do not sternly 
refuse their countenance to the indulgences 
that make so many to offend? God has bene- 
ficiently provided so many sources of physical 
enjoyment that do not endanger the welfare 


* of men, that it seems a very small sacrifice to 


banish wine from the list of gratifications. 

It is clearly the duty of individuals to bear 
testimony against the use of wine by example 
and protest. This every one of us can do; 
and although it is no business of ours whether 
or not our efforts actually check the evil, we 
may believe that our influence will be felt in 
society for great good. It isa very cheering 
thought that a good deed, or a “ word fitly 
oie may be seen in the soul of another 
that will multiply itself a hundred fold; in- 
deed, it will go on reproducing itself through 


the infinite ages. Es 








ially forcible is indi- 
vidual example in the cultivated circles of 


society. The cultured woman who forbids 


wine in her house strengthens the good re- 
solves of all leas favored women, and she 
makes a pure and invigorating moral atmos- 
phere, in which men, young and old, can de- 
velop their best manhood. If all good women 
would resolve that in their presence no temp- 
tation should come nigh their brothers, how 
much faster the world would grow into the 
heavenly place it might be! 

Faithfulness in individuals will secure right 
legislation to protect the young and weak. 
The burning of a house is a penal offence. 
How much greater is the wrong done to the 
householder by the man who comes to his 
neighborhood and scatters firebrands that 
may burn out the moral nature of his sons. 
It is not only the right, but the duty of so- 
ciety to legislate against a traffic that infects 
the moral atmosphere, and creates a conta- 
gion more woful in its results than any phy- 
sical scourge. 

The hope of the world is in its young, and 
so we come back to the home as the centre of 
light and hope, the stronghold of purity. It 
is in the home that young men and women 
must be fortified to meet and overcome temp- 
tation. At home they must be surrounded 
by influences so pure and elevating that when 
they go out into the world evil can not come 
near them. At home their souls must be so 
filled with all that is happy and good, that 
they shall have eyes for only the good, and 
they shall walk without sure or feeling the 
temptations that are spread for them. Too 
often parents are absorbed in business and in 
domestic cares, and their boys particularly 
are left to themselves, and their undeveloped 
natures seize upon unwholesome things, and 
they enter manhood scarred if not disabled 
morally. It would be easy to spare them 
the season of “ sowing wild oats,” and they 
would be saved many unhappy experiences, 
and come to a better, stronger manhood. Not 
many boys or girls choose to be bad if their 
parents shine before them, and enter fully into 
their young active life, and lead them by 
sunny paths to the things that make for 
eternal peace. ' 

And let no one be indifferent to his duty 
in thisimportant matter. Each has his com- 
munity to influence. Let him see to it that 
his ‘testimony is pure and strong.—Bond of 
Peace. 

WHEREVER [ have traveled, I could never 
judge of the height of any hill, but from the 
vale beneath. The height of God’s eternal 
love is only to be discovered from the vale of 
humility. 
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We are in the darkness, Father, 
Searching vainly for the light ; 

All the path ahead seems buried, 
In the shadows of the night. 


We have left it, and are wandering 
All alone, without a guide, 

And a thorny, tangled wildwood, 
Clogs each way which we have tried. 


Oftentimes we see a glimmer 
Of the daylight far ahead, 

But we scarce have taken courage, 
Till the sky is overspread ; 


Then we seem to lose our footing, 
And go straying from the track, 

And are longing for, and asking, 
God’s strong hand to bring us back. 


We have known Thy arm’s protection, 
Need we cry in vain to Thee? 

Let us walk like little children— 
By Thy side, as trustingly. 


Then our path will open plainly, 

Through the straight and narrow way ; 
Give us strength and earnest purpose, 

Thou, our only hope and stay. Emiuiz. 


———<6 


STARLIGHT. 


“ Like as a star, 
That maketh not baste, 
Yet taketh not rest, 
Be always fulfilling 


Tby God-given heat!” —GoETHE 


As the stars that—never resting 
Through the watches of the night, 
In their steady course, unhasting— 
Trace théir path in lines of light— 
Shedding their pure radiance, nightly, 
God’s good purposes fulfil, 
Ever patiently and brightly, 
Working out His lofty will, 


So on us a charge is lying 
Through the night of life below 
God’s pure light to shed undying 
Round us, wheresoe’er we go ;— 
Be the pathway high or lowly 
God shall choose for us to tread ; 
Still He gives this mission holy, 
Still His light is ours to shed ! 


Not alone the great and gifted 
Have this mission to pursue, 
E’en the weakest heart, uplifted, 
Shall find strength and work to do! 
Not for high and hard things only 
Is this blessed power bestowed ; 
But to cheer the sad and lonely, 
And to light the dark abode ! 


There is many a path benighted, 
Where weak feet uncertain stray, 

That might reach the goal, if lighted 
Even by a star-light ray ! 

There are hours of bitter sadness 
When all earthly hopes are fled ; 
We might turn such grief to gladness, 
By God’s light in darkness shed ! 


And, if weary and benighted, 
Sometimes fail our pilgrim feet, 

Let our lamps be ever lighted 
Freshly, at the mercy-seat ! 
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Till—heaven’s radiance brightening o’er us, 
Starlight shadows fled away— 

He who walked the night before us, 
Calls us to eternal day! 


MY UNCLE TOBY’S MISTAKE, 

Uncle Toby says, “ Woman, the dear little 
ornamental fixture of every good man’s house, 
has an easy time in this world. She is petted 
and caressed, and supplied with the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life, with very little to 
annoy her ; while we, poor fellows, are obliged 
to battle hard with the world to get money 
for her to spend.” 

Now my Uncle Toby is at the head of a 
class of men who have a striking family re- 
semblance. He has no idea that his dear lit- 
tle Lily, who weighs only about a hundred 
pounds, and flits so easily about the house, is 
ever tired. He never heard her say so. He 
wonders sometimes that she is not, for it puts 
him all out of breath to tend the children but 
half an hour. He supposes that Tobias ju- 
nior, the six-year old, saves her some steps 
and helps amuse the three younger ones, who, 
he thinks, lie or creep quietly around the sit- 
ting-room floor all day, like so many kittens. 
He is sure they are very little trouble to their 
mother; for he never comes home after busi- 
ness hours, but he finds the house in perfect 
order, and his wife at the door with the whole 
four neatly dressed to meet him with smiles 
and kisses. “It isso much better,” he says, 
“than to have a hired girl about, putting 
things out of place, and hearing all that is said.” 

It was his own suggestion, that no servant 
should be employed, lest the opening minds 
of these promising children should take in 
sentiments which he should wish eradicated, 
“Teach them all yourself, Lily,” said he one 
morning as he stood at the door with his hat 
in his hand. “Don’t let anything come be- 
tween you and them. You have plenty of 
time. As for the housework there is not much 
to do for our small family; let it slide and 
attend to the children.” 

Uncle Toby took his five kisses upon his 
bearded mouth, and as many more thrown 
from the chubby hands of tae little ones, and 
walked leisurely off to his business, compla- 
cently flattering himself that he was a model 
of a husband, with a loving wife, and four as 
smart children as ever entered the world. 

Lily was a good wife: she loved her hus- 
band, and although she knew that her duties 
and cares were not understood by him, she 
determined that every muscle should be 
strained to meet his expectations. She had 
often heard him say that “ his mother never 
kept a hired girl, though she brought up a 
large family ;” and Lily tacitly yielded to the 
forced conviction that she ought also to do 
her own work. 
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Bright silver, clean door-knobs, tidy rooms, 
and good meals, he always noticed and praised ; 
and though she felt tired and worn down by 
the over labor of previous days, and the rest- 
less nights of the children, she shut the door 
after her husband, put on a calico dress, and, 
with a child in each arm and two trudging on 
behind, hurried to the kitchen to commence 
anew her daily toils. 

She could scarcely pass the lounge, so strong 
was her desire to stop for rest; but there was 
no time for that; the house must be put in 
order, the dinner cooked, the children looked 
after continually, their clothes got ready, and 
the four washed and dressed to meet “dear 
father” at five o’clock. 

So all day long, with busy brain, busy 
tongue, and active hands and feet, Lily wore 
away the day, and was herself in turn worn 
away. She was nervous and dispirited, and 
though she reasoned with herself and tried to 
laugh away the depression of her mind, the 
effort only rebounded upon herself; the tears 
would come, and occasionally overleap their 
barriers, and drop upon her languid hand. 

Life seemed to her a great burden which 
could neither be borne nor thrown off. At the 
last moment she was ready, and at the door 
with her little brood, to welcome the father, 
whose rested, contented, happy look did her 
good. He was full of playfulness and good 
humor, and said, “You are looking very 
handsome this afternoon with your red cheeks, 
Lily ; you have just enough to do for health. 
I don’t know what a hired girl would find to 
do in this neat house ;” and, as he chucked 
her under her chin, he added, “An old friend 
of mine will be here to dinner and spend a 
few days with us. You must be careful and 
not work too hard.” 

This was a drop too much upon her over- 
burdened heart and hands, and she longed for 
a place and time to weep; but there was nei- 
ther, and bravely choking down her grief, 
and spurring up her energies, she brought her 
husband’s slippers and evening paper, and 
while he lay upon the lounge resting, she 
dished up and brought in the dinner. 

A noted lecturer was to speak upon an in- 
teresting topic that evening, and Uncle Toby 
and his friend determined to go. .The chil- 
dren could not be left alone, and of course 
Lily must remain with them; but though 
Uncle Toby declared it was too bad, and he 
regretted it very much, yet it never seemed to 
enter his mind that he could change places 
with her, and let her have a breath of the 
outside world she so much needed. 

At the table the next morning, the lecture, 
politics and the common events of the day 
were discussed, when Lily, not wishing to be 
silent, and anxious to do credit to her well- 
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she was supposed to know, and 
fied Uncle Toby. 
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informed husband, unfortunately made a re- 


mark which exposed her ignorance of what 
atly morti- 
He raised his head, stroked 
his long black beard, and said: “ Lily, you 
must read more; you have two daily papers 


supplied you.” 


he tension upon her spirit was tightening, 
an overstrain was upon the strings of life, 
and after a year or two more of constantly 
increasing cares they snapped. Delirium came 
on, weeks of suffering followed, the spirit was 
released, and the attenuated body was at 
rest. 

Uncle Toby was greatly distressed, and 
talked of the mysterious visitation of God in 
thus cutting short the life of one who had not 
lived out half her days, and who was so essen- 
tial to him and the children. But he acknow- 
ledged the duty of submission, as urged upon 
him, and bowed to the divine decree! 

Are there no other thoughtless Uncle Tobys 
in our land, who are wearing out human 
lives? It is poor economy to over-tax moth- 
ers with menial service. Save them for the 
nobler work which God has put in their 
hands.— Christian Weekly. 





THE BOHON-UPAS TREE, 


During the cruise of the United States 
ship Plymouth in the East Indies, she visited 
the coast of Borneo, and there spent some 
time in regulating our commercial interests. 
While lying off the mouth of Bruni River,upon 
which is situated the capital city of Borneo 
proper, a party was made up to visit an upas 
tree, which it appears is occasionally found in 
other islands than Java. 

With a boat’s crew, well-armed, we left 
the ship at daybreak, in order to accomplish 
the distance (21 miles,) before the sun came 
out in full strength. Reaching the mouth of 
the river, after a pull of an hour and a half, 
we landed to eat our breakfast, and, after 
resting the crew, put off again, arriving at 
our place of destination about 10 A. M. 
We were all looking out eagerly for the 
wonderful stories that so fascinated our boy- 
hood; but here were no barren wastes, or 
arid, skeleton-covered plains, 

Following our .native guide-boat, we 
sheered in alongside of a grassy bank, the 
summit of which was laid out in small plots 
like children’s gardens at home, each plot 
surrounded by a border of shells, with care- 
fully kept walks between them. Nothing 
but grass and flowers were growing there, but 
these were luxuriant; for this was a grave- 
yard, and we were even then standing under 
the shadow of the terrible poison tree, near 
which these people bury their dead, which 
may partially account for the wonderful 
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stories told by early travelers. The tree 
itself measured eleven feet in circumference 
five feet above the ground, and, instead 
of scattering death and destruction, was 
girded round with creeping vines and many- 
colored parasites, that wound their way to 
the topmost branches, which were higher 
than any of the surrounding trees, and 
equalled, if not surpassed, those of our lofti- 
est forest trees at home. 


An incision was made, after the manner of 


tapping maple trees, and the sap, which is 
reported to be a deadly poison, commenced 
flowing drop by drop. It was of a yellowish 
white color, thick and glutinous, resembling 
in its general appearance, good rich cream. 
There was no unpleasant odor perceptible 
from it, nor did any of us experience any 
disagreeable sensations, though standing near 
by while the sap was being discharged. This 
was so slow an operation that it required nearly 
an hour to fill a two-ounce vial. Meantime 
it was desirable to procure some of the leaves 
and branches, but these were beyond our 
reach, as the lowest branch was at least 100 
feet from the ground, and, although the men 
could easily have climbed up by the vines, 
the surgeon in charge of the party refused to 
let them make the attempt, fearing that their 
hands and feet might become poisoned. 

At last, having loaded all our carbines 
with ball, a particular limb was selected, and 
we fired together, by this means securing sev- 
eral fine specimens. 

Having obtained matter enough of all 
kinds to satisfy the demands of science, we 
returned to the ship, arriving on board at 2 
o’clock in the morning, highly gratified by 
the result of our visit to this great natural 
curiosity, which had been one of the wonders 
and mysteries of our boyhood.—Appleton’s 
Journal. 
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Tue lest report of the United States Agricultural 
Bureau makes a very atrong appeal to the peop'e to 
do what they can to make up for the loss of timber, 
by planting young trees. A little attention on the 
part of landholders to this matter would not only 
add greatly to the beauty of the country, but would 
increase the value of estates,.and prevent what is 
really in danger of overtaking us—a wood famine. 
Over fifty millions of acres of land were denuded of 
timber between the years 1850 and 1800, and are 
now fruitful farms. Aside from the uses of wood 
for fuel, fencing, etc., it ranks as a necessity in 
many of the arts and in various industrial callings. 
American oak, pine and walnut, enter largely into 
our exports, and a single gun factory in Europe dur- 
ing the first two years of our war, used no less than 
28,000 walnut trees, imported from this country, in 
making gun stocks, which were returned here in the 
form of weapons. When we think of the immense 
amount of timber required in the construction of 
wharves, piers, railways, etc., it becomes apparent 


that measures should be taken not only by individ- 
ual owners of land, but by Legislatures, to provide 
against wanton destruction of forests, and for re- 
pairing the necessary loss and waste of timber. It 
appears to us also, that in view of the rapid decay 
of wood used for piles, sleepers and similar pur- 
poses, that it would be well to subject material so 
used to the Bethell, or some such process, for the 
purpose of resisting decay. It is said that wood, 
which, after being submitted to the Bethell process, 
was used for railway ties and bridge timber, was 
found after a quarter of a century’s use and expos- 
ure to be sound as new timber. 


Ay interesting paper on artesian wells was read 
before the Chicago Academy of Sciences at its regu- 
lar meeting lately. The writer's general opinion, 
founded on geological data, was that throughout the 
valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, at least, 
deep seated springs, penetrated by ertesian wells, 
would afford water too highly charged with mineral 
compounds to be fit for drinking or washing pur- 
poses. Reference was made to the Dupont well at 
Louisville, 1800 feet deep; the Belcher well at St. 
Louis, 2176 feet deep; the Poorfarm well in the 
same city, 2250 feet deep; the Rose well at Terre 
Haute, 1793 feet deep; the Ludi well, 1218 feet 
deep ; the State House well at Columbus, 2775 feet 
deep ; and several other wells in Indiana and Lili- 
nois, each over 1000 feet deep. The water from all 
these wells is more or less impregnated with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and contains lime, soda, iodine, 
bromine, magnesia, and phosphorous, in various 
forms of combination. From this fact and other 
observations, the wrter comes to the conclusion 
that lake and surface waters are far preferable for 
domestic purposes to those from spriugs that must 
be reached by artesian wells. 


Tus recent discovery of inexhaustible deposits of 
excellent coal on the Isthmus of Panama is an un- 
expected and most important matter with reference 
to the future of American commerce. It was unex- 
pected, because the accepted theories of Humboldt 
and other ‘‘ physical geographers ’’ did not admit 
the existerce of considerable coal formati ns in vol- 
canic regions ; and its importauce may be measured 
by the expense attending the trausportation of ccal 
for steamsbip and railway use from Europe or. the 
United States to the Isthmus. The mine is but 
thirty-five miles from Aspinwall, is owned by an 
Englishman, and is susceptible of b-ing readily 
worked.— Western Christian Advocate. 


A Danoerovs Piaytainc.—A well known citizen 
left at this offlce yesterday a specimen of a kind of 
‘*torpedo,’? which is now being sold in this city 
among other fire-works. The sample left at this 
office is about the size of a smali marble, colored 
blue and red, and it looks a good deal like a sugar 
plum. One of these getting into the hands ofa little 
boy a few days ago, was ignorantly or innocently put 
by him into his mouth, and almost immediately 
exploded, disfiguring him very much and endanger- 
ing his life. The sample Jeft at this office was ac- 
cidently exploded, and from the havoc it made 
among the papers and other matters near it we had 
a good opportunity to judge of the injury and de- 
struction this dangerous plaything is capable of pro- 
ducing in inexperienced hands. As it appears to 
be mainly intended for children, it is very ques- 
tionable whether its manufacture and sale should 
be permitted. At all events parents und guardians 
should be warned against it.—Phila. Ledger. 
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OCHEAN HOUSE, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 8, 1871. No. 19. 
BEWJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 SOUTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Mottled Grenadine Shawls, tife prettiest Summer Shawl in the market for years. 
63 tf Plain Silks, Dress Goods, Cap Materials, 


NORNY’S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. FRIEND S’ COTTAGE 
For preserving Straw berries, Pineapples, Cherries, C APE M AY CITY, N. a : 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, . 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without Delightfully situated on a bluff, 80 feet from the 


being air tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, ®0rf Open Sixth month Ist for visitors. Terms 
fruit butter, or preserves, cheaper and more elegant through Sixth month, $15.00 per week, $2.50 per 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. re A. P. COOK, 
eganh samples, from two to three years old, can 63 13t Proprietress. 

seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds; ae a pprany ONvepmrnomnamnuaae 
of testimonials from all parts of the country endors- MARRIAGE CERTIF ICATES 
ing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


and the fiuit can be used the same as old-fashioned . - 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves Blanks, ¢4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 




















: . 15 to $30. 

40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared fruit. Sold by druggists $ 

and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A liberal 701 ARCH STREET, 
discount by the dozen. ZANE NORNY & CO., 136} 513 ly.a T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
N. 2d St,, Philada. 627 3m | — 


SDEEeraS &, SOEEDNE 
CAPE MAY, N. J. No, 526 Callowhill St., Philada,, 


Jone ‘ist, 1871. | Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
This WELL-KNOWN AND FAVORITE HOUSE large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
will be kept, as usual, in every respect a and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 


4 ° will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
First-class Family Hotel. mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 





Opens the 20th inst. the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
As formerly, NO BAR on the premises. N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. BgLt’s interes 
in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 
For rooms, &c., address hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction tu a'l 
LYCETT & SAWYER who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw swi 
Joun W. Lycert, SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
Henry W. Sawyer. 617 826 GENERAL AGENE FOR THE PROVIDENT LIVE & TRUST COMPANY, 





for the State of New Jersey and Bucks County, Pa., 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, desires to associate with him some one for the pur- 
pose of extending the already established business 
- a zx ia © RR ys of his agency. Address or call on 
' . } SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, No, 45 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, PERKINS & HOUSE’S 


Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and : 

qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp, 
coder on reasonable terme. $, Sty The most eminent scientific mem pronounce 11 the 
only perfectly safe non-expiosive Lamp. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, Canvassing Agents Wanted. 


Send for a Circular to 
No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: i HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES,| jozxwnsw —510 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, | — —————____"___ 


AND STOCKS, LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. ee 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. By 8. M. JANNEY. 











farnished at the advertised rates. JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be} New edition. Price $2.00. For sale by 
1015 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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What a nice change MOORE’S SOAP does make. 


We oan ao all our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, 


TRADE MARK, 





Ladies, you can save your Fuel, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers, Health, and the Pauper 
on your walls, 
and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
horoughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Curpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalled. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moore’s Soap, with the LitrLe 
Tus on the wrapper,.as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 
soap, and let the clothes soak a little longer. 

Will you try it? I think it will please you. A 


fair trial is all I ask. 
EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 
C. N. WILLS, 


4 ent for New Jersey. 
Office, 82 N. Fifth St., Phitada. 


op BILLBORY 
a FURNITURE, “a 


MATTRESS, FEATHER, 
AND 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH BST., 


Rélow arch, priisddy™™ 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 

























cluding the celebrated Feather Beds, 
MATYRES s Bolsters and Pillows, 
9 _| Counterpanes, 


The greatest invention of 
the age, for which we are Comfortabies, 


Sole Agents for Blankets, 
_ PHILADELPHIA. | Quilts. 4, 8—3m 





Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


NEW GOODS. EW GOODS. 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Olive Tamertiues. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawns. 
Mxt. Summer Poplins, 31c. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and cool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes, 
White Barege Squares and Shawls. 
White and Mode Hern:ni Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White Silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and meade. 
White Moreen, for skirting. 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
* Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Cashmaretts in choice shades. 
Cassimeres in variety for men and boys. 
N. B.—Onar stock is selected with much care, and 
will compare favorably with any first-class house 
in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and oo by ex- 
press when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
7ra & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 


P. 8.—-We have just received (very unexpected- 
eer new Thibet Shawls and &quares, from $5.00 
11.00. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


m29ps23 SEnAm 3 Sa Pnilada- 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Desires to call the particular attention of Friends to 
his stock of 


DRESS GOODS, 
of neat and medium styles, which is not to be sur- 
passed for variety by any.store in this city. 
Fine Maconnas, dark shades, 87}c., $1.00, $1.37}. 
Brown, mode & drab India Silks, reduced to $1.75. 
Plaid and Striped Viennas, choice styles. 
Pretty styles Mixed Mohairs, at reduced prices. 
Lawos, from 124c. upwards. 
Florentine Suitings, new and pretty, only 31 ots, 
Black and Mode color Hernanis and Grenadines. 
Pisin and Chene Hernani Shawls. 
Thibet Shawls, new importation, bound in best 
manner and at lowest prices. , 
New importation white silk Cashmere Shawls. 
White woven Tuck Skirts, $1, reduced from $2. 
Mode colored Knit Mitts. 
Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 


INDICES, HiSTORICAL AND RATIONAL Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 


To a Revision of the Scriptures. 


BY DAVID NEWPORT. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 





EE 


Price $1.00. For sale by JOHN COMLY, | Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th 8t. Please send for new Cataloge. 225.1ly . 
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